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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Dowell Slams Supreme Christmas Issue of 

Court in First Forum Cargoes Interesting 


Spiritual Gifts Presented Only 21 Hours Left If 
In Traditional Service You’ve Lived this Long 


The Case for Justice Black was the 
subject of the first Hollins forum held 
in Room 102 Science Hall on Monday 
night, December 13. Mr. Foster Dowell 
was the speaker of the evening and 
Nancy Peery served as the chairman. 
Approximately sixty persons attended 
the first meeting. 

Mr. Dowell began his discussion by 
pointing out that laws and governments 
should serve as a means to an end and 
not an end in themselves. He then 
traced the history of the Supreme Court 
Bill as proposed by President Roosevelt 
last year and tabled by the Senate Ju¬ 
diciary committee. Mr. Dowell showed 
that the Court itself was to a large ex¬ 
tent responsible for the defeat of the 
bill, because while the measure was un¬ 
der consideration it took a more liberal 
stand in the derisions sustaining the 
constitutionality of the Wagner Labor 
act, the Washington State Minimum 
Wage law, and the Social Security act. 
Mr. Dowell then told of the resignation 
of Justice Van Devanter, one of the die¬ 
hard conservatives, and the subsequent 
appointment of Justice Hugo Black by 
President Roosevelt. He discussed brief¬ 
ly the limitations and abilities of Mr. 
Black in assuming his court duties, 
pointing out the disadvantages of his 
lack of judicial experience and the ad¬ 
vantages of his long artd distinguished 
Senate record. Mr. Dowell concluded 
his discussion of the Black question by 
pointing out that Mr. Black, despite 
the criticism, much of it unjustified, 
against him, was duly appointed by the 
President, approved by the Senate, and 
installed by his fellow-members of the 
Court. 

Mr. Dowell then went into a discussion 
of the importance of the Black case and 
subsequently the importance of the Su¬ 
preme Court. He maintained that we 
have today a body of judge-made laws 
which destroys Congress-made-law on 
matters of social and economic policy, 
and this is not in accord with a demo¬ 
cratic system of government. As a so¬ 
lution to the problem of the Supreme 
Court and the Constitution, Mr. Dowell 
advocated an extension of the system of 
Continued Page 3— Column 3 

Keller Christmas Tree 
Outlasts Six Parties 

This year as usual, the Christmas par¬ 
ties given by the different buildings 
were much-looked-forward-to, and deserv¬ 
edly so. Every year the girls get to¬ 
gether with their faculty residents and 
have real parties with an exchange of 
nonsensical gifts, Christmas trees, Santa 
Clauses, refreshments, and, best of all, 
Christmas stories, read or told by well- 
known members of the campus family. 
True to custom. Main Building gaily 
partied in Keller at nine o’clock Wed¬ 
nesday night. Miss Willie Scott, at this 
time, read a touching Christmas story, 
while on Tuesday night at nine o’clock, 
when West Building gave its party. Miss 
Blair read a story that actually brought 
tears to several pairs of blase eyes! 
East Building also had her party Tues¬ 
day night, which proved to he quite an 
hilarious frolic. These Christmas parties 
have become real institutions at Hollins 
and seem such a pleasant way to finish 
off the last days before everybody leaves 
for the real Christmas at home. 


The Christmas issue of Cargoes came 
out this week, and, despite several dis- 
appointments in publishing, the magazine 
hits a new high in interest, quality, and 
wealth of material, proving itself a credit 
to the staff and contributors. 

The particular pride of this is the cov¬ 
er, which is a drawing done in brick 
red and white of a Madonna and Child 
by Marjorie Flach, *38. Shirley Henn, 
’41, Louie Brown Michaels, ’38, Ruth 
Hannah, ’40, and Dorothy Davis, ’38, 
have contributed poems. The Christmas 
pageant written by Adelaide Smith, ’38, 
and presented last Sunday hy Ye Merrie 
Masquers is also included. 

Another feature of this issue are four 
stories. “All is the Night,” by Hilda 
Whitaker, ’39, is the second story in her 
series about the Fitzhugh family, the 
first appearing in the fall Cargoes. The 
yellow fever epidemic in Norfolk, Vir¬ 
ginia in 1855 furnishes the historical 
background for “The Wagon” by Ann 
Brinkley, ’40. Audrey Russert, ’40, 
paints a lovely allegory in “The Gift,” 
which is a fairy story for adults. While 
“Long Afternoon,” by Esten Cooke, ’40, 
is an incident, it has a finished quality 
not often found in amateur stories. 

“If vou would write, read” is the theme 
of the forceful, thought-provoking edi¬ 
torial by Elizabeth Street, ’39. She 
stresses the importance of using the fa¬ 
cilities of the library staff, and criticizes 
those who don’t take advantage of them 
while they have opportunity. 

Finally there are two sketches, includ¬ 
ing “Mr. Edwards Unemployed” by Em¬ 
ily Johnston, ’41, and “Interlude” hy 
Dorothy Davis, ’38. 

“Sing” Holds Session 
For Senior Offspring 

Above all the rest, the annual Christ¬ 
mas party of the class of ’38, held in 
the Keller on December 16th was the 
very best. The other entertainments 
held on campus during this past exciting 
week, paled into insignificance before 
the splendor of the Christmas party of 
“the grand old gang.” Although the class 
of ’38 are now aged seniors, they can at 
times throw off their dignity and frolic 
as mere freshmen in celebration of the 
approaching vacation. 

The entertainment was in the hands 
of Jeanette Ogsbury and the skit relat¬ 
ed the adventures of several of the off¬ 
spring of the class of '38 (some years 
hence) when all were enrolled together 
in “Sing” Singleton’s progressive school. 
The play ended with appropriate games 
for the kiddies in which the senior ma¬ 
mas joined. Margaret Jamieson in 
charge of the refreshments did an ex¬ 
cellent job and everyone got plenty to 
eat. 

The most important part of the party 
was of course the arrival of Santa Claus. 
Each girl had drawn a name and pres¬ 
ents were purchased suited to the indi¬ 
vidual personality. Santa Claus distrib¬ 
uted these with appropriate remarks and 
all the kiddies were quite excited open¬ 
ing them. Taken all in all the party 
for the seniors was very, very superior 
and as for the juniors, sophomores, and 
freshmen all we can say to you is Dr. 
Janney’s favorite expression, “Poor 
things.” 



Sara Rice, Madonna, 
in Christmas Pageant 

With Sara Rice as the Madonna, Ye 
Merrie Masquers presented its annual 
Christmas pageant in the Little Theater 
immediately after the White Gift Service 
Sunday, December 12. The pageant, 
beautiful in its simplicity, was a tale of 
Irish peasantry written by Adelaide 
Smith of Washington, D. C. 

The curtain rose on the small cottage 
of Shawn and Nora who with a group 
of their friends were gathered around 
the fire this Christmas night. Shawn, 
discouraged and disillusioned by failure 
and poverty, saw little hope for himself 
or his family, and the outlook at this 
Christmas season was black and hopeless. 
Nora, his wife, sick at heart for the loss 
of her son, Naisi, who sometime before 
had left home after a quarrel with his 
father, hoped patiently that this Christ¬ 
mas season would draw her hoy hack 
to her again. Huddled in one corner 
by the fire, the village idiot Conall 
muttered strange tales of the coming of 
the Madonna. The villagers dismissed 
his story as only the babblings of a 
poor idiot, and Shawn openly scoffed at 
any idea that the Madonna would come 
to a humble place like their village. 
During the evening other villagers came 
to the cottage and told tales of miracu¬ 
lous cures and of wonderful sights that 
had taken place in the village that night. 
Later, in the evening Naisi returned to 
his home drawn there hy some mysteri¬ 
ous power he himself could not explain. 
Because it was the Christmas season, 
Shawn allowed him to remain. Finally, 
an old man and his crippled son came 
to the door led on hy Conall’s tale that 
the Madonna was coming. When the 
old man heard that the story upon which 
he had pinned his hopes of curing the 
boy he loved was only that of an idiot 
hoy, he joined the disillusion of the 
other villagers. As the peasants sai 
around the fire hopelessly, Conall saw 
a light under the door, and as the huge 
doors slowly opened the Madonna made 
her appearance to the villagers. 

Nancy Penn portrayed the character of 
Conall, the village idiot with skill and 
pathos, making him the outstanding 
character in the production. Elizabeth 
Hays’ characterization of Fergus and 
Dorothy Jones’ of Nora were also excel¬ 
lent. Bruce Talmadge was selected to 
play the part of the little boy but due 
to illness was unable to take the place. 

Continued Page 2— Column 3 


Rekindling within the true spirit of 
Christmas, the White Gift Service on 
Sunday night expressed sincerely and ap¬ 
propriately our manifest joy, our heart¬ 
felt inspiration, and the warmth of good 
fellowship. A note of awe and reverence 
was struck by the hushed, penetrating 
semi-darkness of the chapel. The candles 
on the altar furnished the only light in 
the chapel, which was beautifully deco¬ 
rated hy the freshman commission of the 
Y. W. C. A. A receptive mood was cre¬ 
ated hy the Brahms Chorale Prelude. 

Sara Rice, president of the Y. W. C. 
A., read several passages' from the Scrip¬ 
tures recounting the birth and life of 
Jesus. After each passage the choir, giv¬ 
ing its best performance of the year, 
sang a Christmas hymn. 

A particularly symbolical part of the 
service was reached when the president 
of each class presented her class gift of 
some spiritual quality which the class 
keeps throughout the four years at Hol¬ 
lins. Martha Pearce, senior president, 
offered service in a poem by Adelaide 
Smith, ’38; Hull Neff, president of the 
junior class, gave fidelity as expressed hy 
Ruth Boman, ex ’39. Then Virginia 
Cardwell, ’40, renewed the sophomore 
pledge of courage which was put into 
verse by Nancy Gresham, ’40. Elizabeth 
Cardwell, '41, presented her class gift of 
loyalty in the words of Shirley Henn, 41. 

Selections by the choir included a tra¬ 
ditional carol with sixteenth century 
melody; “The Legend,” by Tschaikow- 
sky; an English carol; a French carol, 
“Provencal Noel”; a German carol, 
“Stille Nacht”; and “O Holy Night.” 

The faculty taking part were Mr. Tal¬ 
madge, directing the choir; Mr. Goodale, 
playing the organ; and Miss Leiphart at 
the piano. 

Santa Receives Royal 
Welcome at “Y” Party 

The annual Y. W. C. A. children’s 
Christmas party was held on Monday af¬ 
ternoon, December 13th, in Keller. The 
freshman commission which was in 
charge of the entertainment did an ex¬ 
cellent job of making their first party 
a great success. From 1:30 until 2:30 
the white children of the Hollins neigh¬ 
borhood enjoyed an hour of fun under 
the auspices of the college “Y” and from 
4:30 until 5:30 the colored children had 
their party. Keller was decorated to 
give the Christmas atmosphere and a 
Santa Claus gave gifts to each of the 
college’s little guests. During the after¬ 
noon there were various types of enter¬ 
tainment and refreshments were served. 

Under the chairmanship of Mary 
Varner, Alice Reynolds, Dottie Tritle, 
and Anita Rihani the freshman “Y” 
members worked diligently. Miss Varn- 
t • *s committee was in charge of the pres¬ 
ents, Miss Reynolds’ planned the deco¬ 
rations, Miss Tritle’s the afternoon en¬ 
tertainment, and Miss Rihani’s the re¬ 
freshments. Ruth Cox, Miriam Alexan¬ 
der, Martha Pande, and Jane Belmeur 
were in charge of the invitations and 
they went to the neighborhood schools 
extending invitations to the boys and 
girls of the first, second, and third 
grades to attend the Christmas party. 
They reported that about one hundred 
and fifty accepted the invitation for the 
white children’s party and about one 
hundred for the colored children’s. 


When you read this article it will be 
exactly (depending of course upon 
whether you wait until grace is over be¬ 
fore burying your nose in Student Life) 
21 hours and 45 minutes until the long 
awaited vacation has arrived! 

Though you may have seriously doubt¬ 
ed it in the past three months, the days 
have come and gone away, and vacation 
is now at hand. There will be a brief 
pause until the cheers have subsided. 

You who have patiently and courage¬ 
ously endured class after class in which 
every faculty member seemed to be out¬ 
doing the other in making the assign¬ 
ments; you who have sat endless hours 
in the library, glaring angrily at those 
who giggled or whispered and then 
wondered what they were talking about; 
You who have dragged yourselves weari¬ 
ly to Keller to complain about your 
many troubles and then never been able 
to get a word in edge-wise because ev¬ 
eryone else was busy talking about theirs; 
Rejoice ye! For vacation is now at hand! 

If you can muster the courage, 
strength, and fortitude to live through 
the classes you have tomorrow without 
shaking your watch to find out why it 
stopped or counting the minutes out loud 
and disturbing the peace of the class, if 
you can twist your anatomy to fit around 
suitcases, hat-boxes, and heaven knows 
what for the mad dash into the station 
and still arrive there in one piece looking 
your best (and probably feeling your 
worst), if you can decipher the bus or 
train schedule, check your bags, get on 
the right train AND STAY THERE (not 
like some seniors who last spring got 
stranded in the station in their pajamas), 
then you will get and deserve the best 
of vacation, for don’t tell us you haven’t 
earned it. 

But just to show there is a dark side 
to every silver lining, in exactly one 
month and one day from this joyous 
festive occasion, gloom and all its trap¬ 
pings will descend upon us all in the 
form of EXAMINATIONS. The cheerful 
cherub wishes you all a Merry Christ- 


Hollins Kith and Kin 
Meet Over Tea-cups 

On Friday, December 10, from four 
to six o’clock, the Alumnae Association 
was hostess to all the students who are 
relatives of alumnae. The students 
were received by the alumnae in the 
Green Drawing Room, where Mrs. 
Reeves, the alumnae secretary, intro¬ 
duced the students to Miss Matty Cocke, 
President Randolph, Dean Blanchard, 
and Martha Pearce, senior class presi¬ 
dent. Assistant hostesses were . Misses 
Mary Williamson, Bessie Peyton, Rachel 
Wilson, Margaret Scott, Miss Cecil Neal, 
Mrs. J. A. Turner, and Mrs. M. Estes 
Cocke, and Mr. M. Estes Cocke and Mr. 
Eric Rath, while Miss Kitty Wood, Mrs. 
Otis DeVaughn, Miss Susie Cocke, Miss 
Mary Van Turner, and Miss Dorothy 
Vickery served. Miss Maria F. Parkin¬ 
son, Social Director Emeritus, and Miss 
Thalia Hayward presided over the table. 

The spacious drawing room was 
bright with Christmas green, red roses, 
white chrysanthemums, and red randies, 
and the tea table was decorated for the 
Christmas season. 
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Student Forum 


In Student Life last issue, the Cargoes 
magazine somewhat unfortunately an¬ 
nounced for her Christmas issue two 

coming features that will not appear. 
Needless to say, the staff had every reas¬ 
on to believe this material would be in 
for publication as we presented it to 
Student Life. These two omissions 

will be the Guest Faculty Editorial, and 
two Book Reviews. It is a matter of 
great embarrassment to us that the Book 
Reviews will not appear, for two logical 

reasons: the first is the fact that in our 

policy this year in attempting to raise 
the standards of the magazine and bal¬ 
ance the contents, we have again and 
again stated that to have a good literary 
publication it must contain literary crit¬ 
icism of the best that the school can 
afford; in the second place, our Editori¬ 
al for the Christmas issue states in no 
uncertain terms, the value of reading, 
and the fine facilities the Hollins Library 
affords those who will read. With such 
a policy then, and with the very obvious 
Editorial that Cargoes contains in this 
issue, it is with real apologies that we 
present an issue that falls short of our 
own standards. Be it in all certainty 
stated, however, at this time, that it will 
not occur again during our service on 
the Magazine; we have expectations ol 
finding among the student body those 
members (no matter how few) who real 
ize with us the embarrassment of an in¬ 
complete Magazine, and are willing to 
cooperate with us. Editorials and Book 
Reviews are not growing on trees this 
year, or any year, at Hollins. 

—Louie Brown Michaels. 


Being a part of Hollins is in itself an 
honor. We believe that to uphold this 
honor we students must feel within our¬ 
selves the desire to respect the high 
standards of trust which Hollins has 
placed in us. To partake of the full 
enjoyment and beauty which the college 
offers, we must strive to attain that hap¬ 
piness and peace of soul which come 
only to one worthy of trust. 

In the many opportunities which are 
offered in college life to prove what we 
are, we must excel in sportsmanship as 
well as in scholarship. To he a true 
part of this great community we should 
strive to partake of every possible field 
of knowledge which Hollins thrusts into 
our hands. So plentifully does she sup¬ 
ply us, that in all our four years within 
her protecting walls we cannot hope to 
grasp the vast amount she offers. 

Therefore, while we are here let us 
try to deserve the trust Hollins extends 
to us. Let us excel in sportsmanship, in 
scholarship, and, above all, in honor 
worthy of her name. Let us go back to 
the outside from whence we came with 
a new grasp, a new view of life and of 
the vast opportunities and mysteries 
which it holds in store for us. Let our 
hearing speak of the infinite trust and 
beauty acquired during the four years 
we have studied there. It is for this 
that we must make every effort to 
achieve the intelligence and honor which 
the outside world will respect and at¬ 
tribute to the name of Hollins. 

-—Shirley Henn. 


SARA RICE, MADONNA, 

IN CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 
Continued from Page 1 
Eleanor DeVaughan played the part of 
the little hoy in Bruce’s stead. The 
backstage work for the pageant was done 
as usual by the play-production class and 
the play was directed by Miss Susie 
Blair. 


Do You Believe 

in Santa Claus? 

Is there a Santa Claus? How many 
times has that question been asked? 
And, sadly, how many times has a child¬ 
ish faith in what was kind and beauti¬ 
ful, and a childish heart of love been 
broken by the skeptical answer. 

It was in 189V that Virginia, puzzled 
by the assertions of her friends, wrote 
to the I\lew York Sun for an answer to 
her problem, confident that the paper 
she knew and believed in would not fail 
her. The Sun proved worthy of her 
trust; the assignment was given to an 
editorial writer, and his answer is re¬ 
printed every Christmas in the columns 
of The Sun. Because it is a classic of 
journalism, because it is beautiful in its 
simplicity of thought and expression, 
and because it expresses so fully the true 
spirit of Christmas, Student Life reprints 
it below: 

“Virginia, your little friends are wrong. 
They have been affected by the skepti¬ 
cism of a skeptical age. They do not 
believe except what they see. They think 
that nothing can be which is not com¬ 
prehensible to their little minds. All 
minds, Virginia, whether they be men’s 
or children’s are little. In this great 
universe of ours, man is a mere insect, 
an ant, in his intellect as compared with 
the boundless world about him, as meas¬ 
ured by the intelligence capable of grasp¬ 
ing the whole of the truth and know¬ 
ledge. 

“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 
He exists as certainly as love and gene¬ 
rosity and devotion exist, and you know 
that they abound and give to your life 
its highest beauty and joy! Alas—how 
dreary would be the world if there were 
no Santa Claus! It would be as dreary 
as if there were no Virginias. There 
would be no childlike faith, no poetry, 
no romance to make tolerable this ex¬ 
istence. We should have no enjoyment, 
except in sense and sight. The eternal 
light with which childhood fills the 
world would be extinguished. 

“Not believe in Santa Claus! You 
might as well not believe in fairies! 
You might get your papa to ■ hire men 
to watch in all the chimneys on Christ¬ 
mas Eve to catch Santa Claus, but what 
would that prove? Nobody sees Santa 
Claus, but that is no sign that there is 
no Santa Claus. The most real things 
in the world are those that neither chil¬ 
dren nor men can see. Did you ever 
see fairies dancing on the lawn? Of 
course not, but that’s no proof they are 
not there. Nobody can conceive or ima¬ 
gine all the wonders there are unseen 
and unseeable in the world. 

“You tear apart the baby’s rattle and 
see what makes the noise inside, but 
there is a veil covering the unseen world 
which not the strongest man, nor even 
the united strength of the strongest men 
that ever lived could tear apart. Only 
faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can 
push aside that curtain and picture the 
supernal beauty and glory beyond. Is 
it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all the 
world there is nothing else real and 
abiding. 

“No Santa Claus! Thank God! He 
lives and he lives forever. A thousand 
years from now, Virginia, nay ten times 
ten thousand years from now, he will 
continue to make glad the heart of child¬ 
hood.” 


Why Don't You Read? 


The Faithful Wife Sigred Undset 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

This is a novel of marriage and 
divorce. Sigurd and Nathalie are a 
modern family living happily after six¬ 
teen years, childless, each with an in¬ 
dependent job, each contributing as a 
partner to the common economy. Sigurd 
drifts into an entanglement with another 
woman, and Nathalie firmly and broad¬ 
mindedly makes arrangements for a di¬ 
vorce. Neither is happy apart and they 
ultimately renew their marriage. Though 
Miss Undset is still grinding her axe, 
the book is natural and convincing. 


The Life of Henry Clay—G. G. Van 

Deusen. 

Little, Brown and Co. 

While Henry Clay is credited as a bril¬ 
liant orator, he is generally thought of 
as having the inconstancy of so many 
brilliant people. Consistency is given 
his life, however, by his devotion to 
the Union, repudiating every policy he 
thought threatened the integrity of the 
Nation, and by his economic policy, part 
of which was his quaint justification of 
factory labor for women and children as 
“the best security for innocence and vir¬ 
tue.” This view was influenced no 
doubt by his belief that their labor was 
essential to national prosperity, his goal 
in life. Conimager in his New York 
Times book review says that this is quite 
the best brief biography of Henry Clay 
in existence. “It is characterized,” he 
says, “by thoroughness, impartiality and 
balance, and by an intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion of Clay’s position in American poli¬ 
tics and economy.” 


Saint Joan of Arc —V. Sackville-West. 

Doubleday Doran. 

Joan of Arc has always been a crea¬ 
ture to fire the imagination. That is 
how she led the armies of France. That 
is how she became immortal in the 
minds of men. Through the years, how¬ 
ever, the myths that have grown up in 
man’s imagination about this strange 
creature have transformed her into a 
beautiful young mystic, looking heaven¬ 
ward with ears attuned to the voices of 
God and his angels. Miss Sackville- 
West has undertaken to destroy that 
image and present Joan of Arc, girl of 
the people, infinitely greater in her 
reality. She has become a living crea¬ 
ture; her people and her time, the vi¬ 
olent days of the early fifteenth century, 
have come alive, under the imagination 
of M iss Sackville-West and have been 
conveyed alive to the reader through the 
grace and imagery of the author’s style. 
Nevertheless, she continues a creature 
apart, a saint and a savior, “a woman 
who would have been overwhelmingly 
great in any country and any age.” 

Chemistry, Matter and Life—S. and 
L. M. Miall. 

Arnold. 

Though real enjoyment of this book 
requires a certain elementary knowledge 
of science, it should be widely read, for 
that is something few people in the read¬ 
ing public lack nowadays. The topic is, 
moreover, one which is vitally important 
today, the chemical nature of everything 
which is, even the processes of life. The 
authors treat first the structure of matter 
as it is built up from energy into atoms, 
then molecules, then water and salt anil 
sugar and tables and chairs. Next, taking 
the reverse process, they give some ac¬ 
count of the process called atom-splitting, 
about which comparatively little is 
known. The most interesting part, how¬ 
ever, is that about the chemical nature 
of living processes. The chapter on color 
is especially good. From the book will 
be gained “a clearer idea of the place of 
chemistry in the material universe and 
in the processes of life.” 


Distributor of 

Golle 6iate Di6est 

The editorial staff wishes to draw attention to the fact that: (1) Only signed 
articles will be published in the Forum, although the name of the writer will be 
known only to the editors and will not be published; (2) the staff reserves the right 
to withhold from publication any article which it deems unsuitable for publication 
and (3) the staff does not assume responsibility for opinions expressed in Forum 
articles. 


“LIFT THINE EYES” 

The Christinas season has come again. Despite a forboding cold 
winter, a new depression, and a couple of foreign wars, old Santa and 
the Christmas spirit have broken through the lines again. The Christ¬ 
mas season at Hollins is one of the nicest things the college has to 
offer. Somehow, with the White Gift Service, Miss Blair’s story, and 
the Christmas pageant, we leave Hollins for home with a new feeling 
about Christmas and what lies behind the whole celebration. 

When we were very young, Christmas meant getting, a doll from 
Aunt Susie, a paint box from Uncle Ned, more books and playthings 
from Mother and Dad and the arrival of that mysterious personality, 
Santa Claus. As we grew older, we discovered that there was more to 
Christmas than just getting, the joy of giving, of bringing a little bit 
of happiness to someone else because we remembered. Maybe it was 
a badly soiled towel we had hemmed for Mum or a key case we’d 
made Dad at camp. But whatever it was, their appreciation, their 
joy at receiving, opened a new avenue of Christmas for us and we felt 
all warm and glowy inside. But now that we have grown quite old, 
either as students or faculty members, we have perhaps in our so¬ 
phistication lost the joy of giving. Christmas is something that must 
be endured. It is nothing more. If there is any virtue, if there is any 
joy, it is the fun of vacation, the thrill of getting home. 

But is this all that Christmas can mean to us? Should that warm 
kindly feeling we get as the Madonna stands revealed to us for the 
first time be lost? Is it only the thrill of getting home that makes us 
so happy at Christmas? In the rush and bustle that is our modem 
world, even in the sheltered life that is college, the time comes so 
rarely when we may stop for a moment, and think, not of ourselves, 
of our own progress and success, but of the happiness of someone else. 
In that moment of quietness we see new values, new standards by 
which we hope to live next year. We notice things, a new beauty 
that we had never seen before, a small child talking to Santa Claus, 
soft music, a candle in a window. And we go forth unafraid. The 
same world exists, the same dangers, the same tragedy and hopeless¬ 
ness. But the spirit of Christmas is in our hearts, the spirit of shar¬ 
ing and giving, for we have lifted up our eyes and seen a star. 

“THEY PINNED THEIR FAITH ON SUCH A LITTLE THING” 

“They pinned their faith on such a little thing.” 

I have been reading Christmas poems, and the quotation above 
is the first line in one of those poems. I read all of the other lines of 
that poem and found them beautiful, but it is just this one line which 
has stayed in my heart and mind. Over and over again, as I have 
thought about Christmas and the numberless activities which are set 
going on its account, as I have thought of the myriad feelings which 
are associated with the season, as I have thought of its deepest mean¬ 
ings, this one line has come back to me. 

“They pinned their faith on such a little thing.” 

Think with me a moment about some of the little things which 
are particularly associated with the Christmas time. A candle is such 
a little thing, and its flame is such a little light. Maybe that veryf 
fact, in a world where there is so much of glare and where the light 
which beats upon us in such a fierce light, is the reason why a little 
candle suggests to us peace and a calm serenity. A Christmas tree 
is usually a little tree. A woodsman could trample it down with his 
heavy boots. It would be of no use for lumber. But hundreds of 
thousands of these little trees will create in the minds of millions of 
people associations which through all the coming years will grow to 
be memories filled with happiness and holiness. 

“T/iuy pinned their faith on such a little thing.” 

“And the star stopped over the place where the child was.” And 
that child was such a little child! Have you ever followed a star? 
Oh, of course you have. In these days just before Christmas, whether 
we are working or playing, staying or going, we can follow a star. 
And following we shall come to candles, and find serenity and peace. 
Following a star we shall find that all of the Christmas trees are com¬ 


municating to us something of their beauty and happiness. Follow¬ 
ing our star there will come to our hearts something of the delight' 
and joy and rapture which little children have at Christmas. And if 
there be a little bit of devotion in our hearts we shall come, too, to 
the place where “the star stopped over the place where The Child 
was.” 

These little things—a candle, a Christmas tree, a star, a child, 
The Child, and Christmas! 

— Z. V. Roberson. 
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Tradition and Novelty 
Mingle at Christmas 

The Christmas celebration at Hollins 
as handed down from generation to gen¬ 
eration of Hollins girls has changed in 
a good many ways since its beginning, 
but the spirit behind it all has remained 
the same. Some of our Christmas cus¬ 
toms are quite old, others comparatively 
new, and some of the biggest things take 
place after we have gone on our way 
rejoicing. 

In the early days there was no “One 
more day till vacation” or excited hud¬ 
dles with the railroad man as to the best 
time for us to catch that train. At that 
time everyone stayed on campus from 
the time school opened in the fall un¬ 
til it closed in the spring, and the only 
holiday was Christmas Day itself. Later, 
the college fathers became more lenient 
and allowed two or three days vacation 
for the young ladies to celebrate Christ¬ 
mas in an appropriate manner. Don’t 
think from this, however, that they didn’t 
have a wonderful time. They did! On 
Christmas Eve everyone got together, 
hiked to Green Ridge to gather greens 
for decorations. Such excitement there 
was and what important derisions were 
reached as to what looked the best and 
why. 

On Christmas morning Mr. Corke led 
the school in a service held in the chap¬ 
el, and then the day’s festivities began. 
The faculty families held open house 
with everyone on campus invited. The 
dormitory had a party. Several times it 
was a masquerade in East with charades 
forming the entertainment for the eve¬ 
ning. Of course, everyone had hung 
their stockings up the night before, and 
opening the presents was THE event of 
the day. Then, they had the boxes from 
home. Not little commonplace boxes 
as we get today with a chicken and some 
crackers, but huge masterpieces of culi¬ 
nary ability. How proud they all were 
of them. Every girl put on her best 
bib and tucker to attend these spreads. 
And why not, they were the highlights 
of a social day! The country people 
living near the college brought in veni¬ 
son and wild turkey for the Christmas 
dinner (as if anyone could eat after all 
those parties). In the evening there was 
a Christmas concert to which the Roa¬ 
noke citizens came and the chapel was 
always filled long before the first per¬ 
former took her place. Once in awhile 
a very brave and very devoted brother 
would brave the dangers and invade a 
female institution for the holiday. Al¬ 
though the boy was allowed to see his 
sister and sometimes the other girls, the 
young people were never allowed to 
dance together, and all gatherings were 
properly chaperoned. One of the big¬ 
gest parts of the celebration was the 
sleigh ride. Mr. Cocke gathered togeth¬ 
er every sleigh and horse within miles 
and the whole college went for a ride! 
In 1901 Hollins purchased the toboggans 
and the girls climbed cemetery bill to 
play in the snow. Perhaps you have 
seen the picture of them, dressed in their 
warmest clothes, ready for the breathless 
slide down the hill. As transportation 
improved more girls were able to go 
home for Christmas, and in the early 
1900’s the vacation was lengthened to 
enable as many as possible to spend 
Christmas with their families. Thus, the 
student celebration of Christmas was 
confined to the days BEFORE Christmas, 
and the program we know today began 
to take form. 

One of the nicest parts of our present 
Hollins Christmas celebration is the sing¬ 
ing of the choir early on the morning 
we go home. As we snuggle down in 
the covers and listen to the strains of 
“Stille Nacht” or “Oh Holy Night,” we 
know for sure that the long awaited day 
, has arrived. This Christmas custom was 
begun by Miss Bessie Peyton, Vannic 
Rath, Miss Adelaide Campbell and Mr. 
Fredric Cummings. These four be- 
Ran the custom of carol singing and five 
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years later the whole choir joined them. 
Tomorrow morning some thirty voices 
will greet you to let you know that 
Christmas has at last arrived. 

Just when the White Gift Service be¬ 
gan we were able to determine, as the 
Y. W. records were quite indefinite. At 
first the service was held on a week¬ 
day, but at the request of Mr. Rath it 
was changed to Sunday. The choir mu¬ 
sic was then worked in, incorporated as 
a part of the service, and the White 
Gift as we know it today was begun. 
It was in the early 20’s that the first 
children’s party took place. The party 
idea was an outgrowth of the suggestion 
that the Y. W. sponsor a Christmas tree 
for the community. The party today 
(actually there are two) is as much fun 
for the givers as for the guests. It was 
held this year on Monday afternoon and 
attended by the first, second, and third 
grades of the Hollins grammar school 
and a swarm of little colored children. 
In 1923 the Christmas pageant was start¬ 
ed with the madonna chosen from the 
senior class by Ye Merrie Masquers. The 
identity of the madonna is kept a secret 
until the night of the pageant, and there 
is always much speculation as to who 
the chosen one will be. In the day be¬ 
fore the students went home, the Christ¬ 
mas concert was always a feature of the 
holiday celebration. This custom was 
carried on every year until 1936, when 
because of the monthly music depart¬ 
ment concerts, the actual Christmas per¬ 
formance was cancelled. The Christmas 
banquet which we are celebrating to¬ 
night began in 1912 and with sugges- 
:io:is from everyone has assumed its 
present form as one of the gayest of all 
Hollins times. 

Although the student body consider 
themselves very fortunate to be able to 
leave for the holidays and count the 
days eagerly, in leaving we miss one of 
the nicest parts of the Christmas celebra¬ 
tion. Christmas at Rathhaus has for 
many years been a Hollins tradition. 
Some few students were lucky enough 
-o get a taste of a Rath Christmas by 
being either Vannie’s or Munnie’s guest 
.it a Christmas party. The actual cele¬ 
bration is even finer. Early one after¬ 
noon the Rath family departs “en masse” 
to cut the tree, one for their own use 
and another for Aunt Matty ami Aunt 
Hess. Then the whole family and all 
the old friends gather at Easlnor for the 
Christmas celebration. The tree is light¬ 
ed and the carols begin. All the old 
favorites that everyone knows and loves 
are sung with everyone joining in. 

Vi hen the others leave, the Raths cele¬ 
brate their Christmas at Rathhaus. The 
tree is lighted with the dear old orna¬ 
ments and lights that are as much a part 
of the Rath family as anyone present. 
They read the second chapter of Luke, 
“And it came to pass in those days that 
there went out a decree from Caesar Au¬ 
gustus that all the world should be 
taxed.” Then the German carols are 
sung, letters from the old country read, 
and gifts exchanged. At nine o’clock the 
Rathhaus is thrown open to the commu¬ 
nity and everyone drifts in to enjoy the 
homey atmosphere, the carols, and the 
traditional honig kuchen and krullers 


made from Mutter Rath’s recipe. Every¬ 
where there is peace, good fellowship, 
and wholesome friendliness. We wonder 
if we are so lucky to go home Christ¬ 
mas. 

Another of the Hollins celebrations 
that most of us miss is the Peyton Uni¬ 
versity advent ceremony, which takes 
place in Miss Bessie’s apartment on the 
four Sundays of Advent, and to which 
all the campus children are invited. On 
the first Sunday in Advent the children 
gather in Miss Bessie’s apartment just as 
dusk is falling and one candle is lighted 
and placed in the window for the Christ 
Child. The next Sunday there are two 
candles, the next three and so on until 
the time arrives and all the candles on 
the tree are set aglow. 

This year, as every year, the Christ¬ 
mas celebration at Hollins is only be¬ 
ginning when the students pack up to¬ 
morrow and leave for home. After the 
students depart, the faculty celebration 
begins. Groups gather in someone’s 
apartment or by someone else’s fireside 
to wrap presents, address Christmas 
cards, or fix up their decorations. On 
Christmas Eve they all gather at East- 
nor for the traditional celebration with 
Miss Matty. The old carols are sung 
and the true spirit of Christmas is in the 
air. At nine o’clock everyone goes up 
to Rathhaus for a German Christmas and 
there are more songs as the Hollins 
community gathers around the big tree. 
When the festivities at Rathhaus break 
up, the campus group separates into 
smaller parties and the celebration con¬ 
tinues. Christmas morning everyone 
sleeps late and then the servants have 
their Christmas with Archie and Lewis 
rarrying off most of the honors. The 
parties then pick up where they left off 
the night before as all the families on 
faculty row entertain and the Christmas 
spirit is everywhere. And so the cele¬ 
bration of Christmas draws to a success¬ 
ful close. 

The spirit of friendliness, kindliness, 
and love that is so much a part of all of 
Hollins is apparent more than ever at 
Christmas, for the Hollins community is 
above all, a family of one purpose and 
mind. Thus it is that though time has 
changed our Hollins celebration in many 
ways, the spirit of Christmas, and espe¬ 
cially a Hollins Christmas, remains. 
I'rom the friendliness of the children’s 
party, the beauty of the pageant, and 
the quiet of the White Gift service, we 
take with us tomorrow a Hollins Christ¬ 
mas heritage to keep within our hearts 
forever and ever. 

Dowell Slams Court 
at First Hollins Forum 

Continued from Page 1 
checks and balances, namely the Con¬ 
gress should have power to override a 
court decision by a two-thirds vote in 
both houses. This, Mr. Dowell believed, 
would improve the situation and preserve 
a democratic form of government under 
twentieth century social and economic 
conditions. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Dowell s speech the floor was thrown 
open for a half-hour discussion period. 


MUSIC NOTES 

Mr. Robert Coodale gave an organ re¬ 
cital on Wednesday, December 15, at 
7:00, in the chapel. His program con¬ 
sisted of: 

Prelude and Fugue in B minor Bach 
Carillon Leo Sowerby 

fugue in F minor Coodale 

“Magnificat” from “Vepres du Commun” 

Marcel Dupres 

Chorale Prelude “In dulce jubilo” 

Carl I'iutli 

Fantaisie Cesar Franck 


Miss Rebecca Rice, senior music ma¬ 
jor, played for a meeting of the Roa¬ 
noke Woman’s Club, on Monday, De¬ 
cember 13. For her program. Miss Rice 
played a Beethoven Sonato Op. 27, No. 
1, and two Brahms Intermezzi. 


It is to be expected that music can 
escape the capsule method of administer¬ 
ing the classics, prevalent in all the arts 
today. As scientists have succeeded in 
concentrating food within pills, novels 
have been condensed into digests and 
the plays of Shakespeare have been 
lopped off on a procustean bed so as to 
cramp them within hourly broadcasts all 
in an effort to reach that considerable 
public that has neither the time nor the 
inclination for art work in their entirety 
or their integrity. Some recent examples 
of capsule culture where music is con¬ 
cerned, have been more than a little dis¬ 
turbing to those who believe in the in¬ 
tegrity of a work of art. 

Certain composers of the last century 
would appear to be paying a penalty for 
having been too melodious in the works 
which they cast in the form of sym¬ 
phonies or overtures. Grandoise sym¬ 
phonic snatches are being utilized as 
“theme-songs” of various hours, with 
“fade-outs” choking off their utterance 
almost as soon as it begins to be musi¬ 
cally intelligent. Tone poems or other 
works which have a programmatic basis 
partaking of the nature of a narrative 
may be curtailed and spliced so as to 
present a few high lights, with the play¬ 
ing time of a work of fifteen or twenty 
minutes reduced to about five. There 
have been instances of this sort in which 
distinguished commentators have talked 
through part of a performance while the 
listener jumped from crag to crag and 
“essence to essence” trying to fathom 
the cuts in the scores. 

Such performances, of course, are not 
for the elect. They are for the radio 
multitudes who do not know the “clas¬ 
sics.” Gan they ever know them if they 
are to be presented in this manner? If 
radio is to continue to justify itself as 
a medium, whether for a few or for the 
millions it must recognize that there are 
principles involved that protect a com¬ 
poser and his work. What ran be done 
to Tchaikovsky or Schubert can as logi¬ 
cally he done to Brahms, Beethoven, Mo¬ 
zart and Wagner. Why not, surgeons, a 
condensed version of the Third “Leo- 
nore” with one trumpet call (since any¬ 
thing more is mere repetition) or a per¬ 
formance. of the “Forest Murmurs” lim¬ 
ited to a solitary peep of the forest bird? 

—Musical America. 


Wait for the College Bus 
at 

H. C. Barnes, Inc. 

The Drugstore Where Hollins 
is Always Welcome 


Choir Broadcasts Music 
Of White Gift Service 


The choir, directed by Mr. Arthur 
Talmadge, head of the music department, 
presented music from the White Gift 
Service on the Hollins radio program 
over station WDBJ on Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 13. The singing was unaccompanied 
except for the second number “Voici, 
vous pouvez in’en croire,” for which 
Miss Leiphart furnished the accompani¬ 
ment. 

The program, identical with that of the 
musical portion of the White Gift Serv¬ 
ice held the night before, included the 
traditional carol “Lo, how a rose ere 
blooming” with a 16th century melody 
harmonized by Michael Praetorious. The 
next number was the Noel Bressam 
"Voici, vous pouvez m’en croire,” col¬ 
lected and harmonized by Duhamel and 
Garcieux, and arranged for women’s 
voices by Gerald Reynolds. “A Legend” 
by Tschaikowsky followed. This work 
was arranged by E. Harold Geer, as was 
the next number, “The Babe in Beth- 
le m s Manger.” “Touro-louro-louro” was 
the title of the next number by Nicholas 
Saboly with the English version from 
the French by Miriam Chase and the ar¬ 
rangement by A. T. Davidson. The last 
two numbers on the program were ar¬ 
ranged by members of the Hollins mu¬ 
sic faculty. The first of these was the 
Provencal Noel, “Let us Join in Mirth,” 
arranged for women’s voices by Mr. Rob¬ 
ert Goodale. The final number on the 
program was Mr. Arthur Talmadge’s ar¬ 
rangement of the German carol, “Stille 
Nacht.” 

The first program of the new year will 
be held on Monday, January 10th, at 
which time Dr. Kathleen MacArthur, 
professor of religion, will give a fifteen- 
minute talk on some subject in connec¬ 
tion with current events. On the follow¬ 
ing program Mr. Donald Bolger of the 
^follins music department will be heard 
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Liz Cardwell Triumphs 
in Freshmen Elections 

The momentous day of the freshmen 
elections finally arrived, bringing with 
it all the excitement befitting such an 
event. After the election, the tension 
increased, spreading through the upper 
classes as everyone awaited the results. 
While others kept a restive eye on the 
bulletin board, Claire Sledge, the l’aul 
Revere of this occasion, sat impatiently 
on the doorstep of the counting room. 
The moment the door opened, she 
jumped up, demanded the results of the 
election, and then dashed wildly up to 
the third floor of West. By the time 
the list of officers was posted, West 
Building was already in an uproar. The 
freshmen hurried to congratulate their 
new leaders, gathering first in the room 
of the President, Elizabeth Cardwell. 

Perhaps Hollins first knew Elizabeth 
as Cinny Cardwell’s sister, but Liz soon 
gained recognition for berself by taking 
an active part in sports and winning a 
place on the varsity hockey team. As 
the new students became better acquaint¬ 
ed, they saw in Elizabeth’s love of Hol¬ 
lins and her ability to lead, ideal quali¬ 
ties for a class president. In her junior 
vear at Collegiate School in Richmond, 
Liz was vice president of Student Gov¬ 
ernment; in her senior year she was 
president of her class. 

Martha Campbell was elected vice- 
president. Since both her grandmother 
and mother attended here Cainmie was 
already devoted to Hollins traditions be¬ 
fore she arrived. She attracted atten¬ 
tion in the freshmen plays and since 
then has shown her capability in many 
ways. At St. Catherine’s in Richmond 
Cainmie was chief marshall as well as 
fire chief. 

A little girl from Little Rock—that’s 
Joyce Kirby, our secretary. Is it because 
she takes such good notes in French 
class that she was elected? In high 
school, she was vice-president of the Na¬ 
tional honor society and of the French 
Club, and Queen of the school. 

Cornelia Moore, another graduate of 
St. Catherine’s, was elected treasurer. 
From the first Cornelia has been popu¬ 
lar with her class. For one thing, she 
always answers the phone. On the hock¬ 
ey team, too, she proved her ability to 
cooperate with everyone. 

The representative to the Executive 
Council is Diana Wallace. Her quiet, 
friendly way was noticed at once by 
other students. With her discriminating 
mind and keen intelligence, Diana is 
well suited for the position, one of the 
most important. She was prepared by 
holding significant offices in Hutehin’s 
School in Memphis, Tennessee. There, 
in her junior year she was president of 
her class; in her senior year she was 
vice-president of the class, secretary and 
treasurer of the Student Government, and 
treasurer of the Honor Society. 

From Long Island came Polly Story, 
representative to the Joint Legislative 
Committee. This office requires a stu¬ 
dent with good judgment, but Polly 
seems to be just the one to fulfill this 
requirement, for as a senior in Garden 
City High School, she was trained in va¬ 
rious positions to make important de¬ 
risions thoughtfully. Dottie Tritle had 
already made a name for herself in the 
freshman plays and as captain of the 
freshman hockey team. Now she has 
been elected representative to the Y. W. 
C. A. Dottie’s quirk understanding and 
ability to mix with people has made the 
freshmen want her as their representa¬ 
tive. 

Freddie Metcalf was outstanding in 
her class, in her sorority and in athletics 
at St. Mary’s Seminary in Maryland. 
Since she has been at Hollins, she has 
been very active in athletics, and will 
make a capable representative to the 
Athletic Board. Caroline McClesky has 
already had experience in her position 
since she assisted Sadie Rice as Odd 
song leader at the hockey game. 


Putrid Poetry Plus 


THE FACULTY’S CHRISTMAS 


(An ode to fill up space, with apologies 
to A. A. Milne who was the inspiration, 
and to tlie faculty who were the point.) 

The faculty were not so good, 

(They had their little ways) 

They made the students slave for them 
For days and days and days. 

And those who thought they might 
protest 

Were just assigned another test, 

And never given any rest. 

And nothing seemed to phase. 

The faculty were still not good, 

And Christmas drawing near 
Gave them a funny feeling 
And a sorta spooky fear. 

They got their pens and pencils down. 
And wrote in letters big and round, 

And posted them in Hollins town. 

And hoped that Santa could be found 
To bring them Christmas cheer. 

The faculty were, well, not good, 
rhe letters all came back. 

Some marked with “F” or else “rewrite” 
Dr “connectives this doth lack.” 

And others questioned “Is this so?” 

Ur maybe “Do you really know?” 

And “Can you say this, even though-” 

And other nasty cracks. 

The faculty were really crushed. 

They had their little ways. 

Though worked they were going to play 
In days and days and days. 

They held a forum, though time was 
short 

And wrote a letter as they ought. 

In humble way to those they taught 
To ask if Santa they couldn’t sway. 

The students were, well rather good. 

And so to Santa they wrote 
A letter very carefully. 

And inserted the proper foot-note: 
“When on Christmas Day you bring us 
glee 

And all the presents around the tree. 
Please remember the faculty 
On whom the students dote.” 

Now Santa was the very best. 

His reindeers did alight 
With presents for the faculty 
And everything was right. 

For Santa said with merry grin, 

“To forget them all would be a sin. 

We really had to count them in 
On my journey Christmas night.” 


A CO-ED’S LAMENT 
A chance to date? 

Oh what a fate! 

I have to sit and cram. 

In stuffy room 
That’s full of gloom. 

Drat that old exam! 

I scan the page 
Some wise old sage 
Wrote many years ago. 

And heave a sigh 
And wonder why 
He’d treat poor mortals so. 

The clock ticks on 
While I forlorn 
Implore my patron saint. 

To help me know 
Which facts are so 
And forget the ones that ain’t. 

—Ruth Evans, ’40. 


IS THIS YOU? 

The poor kid leans on the library table 
Head bowed down, asleep, 

She’s been studying as hard as she’s able, 
Her hooks around in a heap. 

Though others dream of proms and teas 
Planned for Christmas vacation. 

Sleep is all that she desires 
Sleep will be her salvation. 


SOCIAL SCRAPS 

“I’m so excited. I’ve got a date with 
Gordon for the Christmas Formal . . . 
What shall I wear to the New Year’s 
Masquerade? ... I can’t wait to get 
home—dances, parties, and” . . . Up and 
down the halls of Main, East, and par¬ 
ticularly West are trunks (packed days 
ago) echoes of “One more day to vaca¬ 
tion” and screams of delight . . . Christ¬ 
mas vacation is here! 

Among those who have a special reas¬ 
on for being excited are two sopho¬ 
mores, Mary Norvell Johnson and So¬ 
phie Anne Chapman who are making 
their formal debuts. Sophie will attend 
the Assembly Ball in Roanoke and Mary 
Norvell will be presented in Charleston, 
South Carolina, her home. Both girls 
und many other Hollins students as well, 
will take in all the debutante parties of 
the season. 

As if just getting out of school to go 
home weren’t enough, Anne McGuigan, 
Mary Glenn Stone, and Janet Harris are 
going to Annapolis the 18th. The occa¬ 
sion is the Naval Academy’s Christmas 
Hop and Mary Cocke, Frances and Re¬ 
becca Rice, and Jane King Funkhouser 
will also take in the affair. 

Those V. M. I. sweethearts gave up 
many an hour’s sleep to go to Ring Fig¬ 
ure on November 26th . . . But then Ogs- 
bury, Mary Cobb, Babs Higgins, and 
Hannah Taylor say it was worth it . . . 
Also at the dances were Bunch Sand¬ 
ers, Hattie Bell Kenyon, Julia Harris, 
Jane King Funkhouser, Lucy Fowlkes, 
Esten Cooke, Barbara Spruce, Suzanne 
McCoy, Nancy Campbell, Bessie West, 
Margaret Anne Zimmerman, Betty Mus- 
grave, and Polly Pinner. 

There was, however, plenty of excite¬ 
ment on the campus during Thanksgiv¬ 
ing . . . With Babs' Reid, Lou’s Howard, 
and Annie Lee’s Karl, we spent the week¬ 
end in envy . . . Old students back for 
the holidays were Lib Holcomb, who is 
now a student at King-Smith, and Tom¬ 
my Thompson, who goes to the Univer¬ 
sity of South Carolina. Gerry Welch, 
Jean Chapin, and Cordelia Brumby also 
spent Thanksgiving on the campus. 

It’s a little early to talk about it but 
it’s such exciting news that I have to tell 
it. Julia Harris is to help lead the 
figure at Fancy Dress Ball this year. 
We’ve all spent our high school days 
dreaming of going to Fancy Dress at W. 
& L., but just imagine leading the fig¬ 
ure! The dance will be sometime in 
the latter part of January, and is always 
an affair that Hollins attends “en masse.” 

Frances Schottland and Jane Wagner 
went to Duke on the week-end of the 
26th . . . Thelma Brammer (Bassett, Vir¬ 
ginia) Sugar Dejarnette (Princeton, 
Virginia), Margie Keiger (Winston-Sa¬ 
lem, N. C.), and Kenny O’Farrell 
(Lynchburg), all went home . . . Nancy 
Gray spent the week-end in Washington 
and Jane Cauble went to the Roanoke 
College dances. 

Notes from the diary of a Hollins 
prom trotter—December 8, 1937 . . . Dean 
Hudson, swell . . . Dillon’s dress. No 
wonder she got a fraternity pin . . . Bes¬ 
sie had all the luck—she got four or¬ 
chids . . . Say Johnson really knows how 
to decorate . . . Gratton Lindsay is a 
heavenly dancer . . . Blanche’s Princeton 
man—too cute . . . Babs Bryan’s tall 
brother . . . the smell of gardenias . . . 
Andy and Edgar looking so . . . Porter 
and Howard encouraging the orchestra 
to play U. Va. songs . . . the old stand¬ 
bys . . . Lucy Cary’s Jack, Sara’s Walter, 
and Polly French’s Jack ... an orchid 
to the juniors, a wonderful prom! 


Flouers for All Occasions 

Kimmerling Bros. 

Florists 

Miss Euzabf.th Hays 
College Representative 


Publicity Office Will 
Sponsor Historic Tour 

A tour of historic Virginia is being 
planned by the publicity office for the 
spring vacation. Starting off on March 
25th by taxis, the party will proceed to 
Charlottesville and the University of 
Virginia, Monticello, the home of Jeffer¬ 
son, Ash Lawn, home of James Monroe, 
and Bremo, the most complete of the 
old Virginia plantations. The first night 
will be spent in Richmond, with sight¬ 
seeing the next morning and a visit to 
the garden and grounds of the fine old 
home of Westover. The high point of 
the trip will be Williamsburg, where stu¬ 
dents will be taken to the Courthouse, 
the Capitol, the Governor’s Palace, Ra¬ 
leigh Tavern, and all the interesting 
buildings of the reconstructed Colonial 
Capital. From Williamsburg the group 
will go to Old Point Comfort, visiting 
Fort Monroe, Langley Field, Mariner’s 
Museum, and St. Luke’s at Benn’s 
Church. They will also cross the James 
River Bridge, one of the longest bridges 
in the world, running for a distance of 
seven miles. Along the James river the 
tour includes Brandon, one of the most 
famous of the plantations, and Clare¬ 
mont, the first great mansion in Vir¬ 
ginia. Yorktown and Jamestown will al¬ 
so be. included on the tour. Upon re¬ 
turning to Richmond the tour will in¬ 
spect the Capitol building, the State Art 
Museum, and other similar places of in¬ 
terest. The party will return to Hollins 
on Tuesday, March 29th, leaving the last 
day of vacation free. 

Students are urged to take advantage 
of this opportunity to become acquainted 
with the many scenic, artistic, and his¬ 
toric delights of the Old Dominion State 
in which their college is located. Materi¬ 
al on the trip will be sent to parents 
during the Christmas holidays. The 
party will be limited to twenty and de¬ 
posits for reservations should Tie made 
early. A chaperon will accompany the 
tour which is being sponsored by the 
college. Plan now for a memorable 
spring vacation! 



A Dry Cleaning Service You Will Like 




B. FORK AH 

sons 

Qarrvci JOraM.fbr H6htat 


Heix^vS. Son 

JEWELERS 

Gifts for All Occasions 

• 

Hollins Seal Jewelry 
209 Jefferson St. 


Printing ^ 

THE STONE PRINTING 
& MANUFAC I URING CO. 

Phone 6641 Roanoke. Virginia 


Alumnae News 


Ruth C. Reeves 
Alumnae Executive Secretary. 

1934 

Nan Cook Smith has written an op¬ 
eretta which is to be produced in Nor¬ 
folk this winter. 

Mary Fletcher’s work has recently re¬ 
turned her to Washington, D. C. 

The latest news from Jane Plitt Offutt 
is that she has a daughter, born Sep¬ 
tember 20, who will enter with the class 
of ’58 as Mary Jane Offutt. 

Myrtle Mizell was married on Novem¬ 
ber 27th, to Mr. James Springfield, Jr. 

Eleanor Webb was the Hollins Col¬ 
lege representative at the Herald-Tribune 
Forum in New York City this fall. 

1935 

Lucy Johnston was recently married 
to Mr. John C. Hamlet. 

Edith Wriggins is the new president 
of the Philadelphia Hollins Alumnae 
Club, but finds time to do a great many 
other things besides. She is engaged in 
juvenile court work, and enters into a 
very busy social life, too. 

Abby Castle is remaining in Andover, 
Massachusetts, this winter. She has a 
teaching position there. 

Continued Page 6— Column 3 


Furriers : : Costumers 



306 South Jefeerson Street 


Make Your Headquarters 
at Our Store when 
in Roanoke 

Forty-One Years of 
Dependable 


Service 



105 South Jefferson Street 



“Right on the Main Floor, 
what should I run into, 
but a table of costume 
jewelry all priced at $1.98. 
There popped into my 
brain half a dozen names 
from my Christmas Gift 
list, and little Charlotte - 
shopped right then and 
there, just as you will.” 

New Sequin Butterflies, Bows 
and Flowers.50c to $1.98 

lewelry, 1st Floor 
Sequins, 1st Floor 

S H Heironimus @ 

Campbell, Htary, Kirk • I Eatraam 
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Under the Dome 

Christmas in Brazil 

Not Very Colorful 

Cameras Click for 

Spinster Snapshots 

Fashion Flurries 

r 


We got stuck with one lad at the 
Prom long enough for him to tell us 
the whole of the following story on a 
professor in said lad’s institution of 
learning. The professor, of the absent- 
minded school of thought, bought a doz¬ 
en collars one day and, being a consci- 
entous man, promptly sat down to mark 
them for the laundry. The first collar 
he marked carefully with “C. E. Brown” 
and then let “Ditto” suffice for the re¬ 
maining eleven. 

* * * 

All of which brings to mind our fa¬ 
vorite “human touch” story of Hollins. 
Adventuring out on back campus one 
fine morning this fall, we encountered 
two pickaninies idling along. Thrusting 
around for a topic of conversation, we 
clumsily asked them their names and 
were importantly informed that the 
larger lad was going through life under 
the burden of George Washington Ham¬ 
ilton Jefferson Smith. We had more 
difficulty with G. W. H. J. Smith’s little 
brother, but eventually were rewarded 
with, “Mah name’s Ditto Smith.” 

* * * 

By the way. Miss Randolph, we’re still 
wondering what Mr. Roberts did to wake 
up that sleeping girl in the Science hall. 

• * • 

We discovered two things in a list of 
newly-patented inventions which are sure 
fire to make Keller a more beautiful 
and lovelier place in which to live 
Imagine Keller athletes living in an at¬ 
mosphere created by cigarettes “which 

produce smoke in any desired color.” 
And the second? “A gun which shoots 
a disc on the end of a plunger at house 
flies.” 

* * * 

An American Lit student—“Have you 
read Thoreau for today's class?” 

Another—“No, I guess she’ll Thoreau 
me out of class.” 

Denouncement—They had a pop on 
Emerson—due punishment! 

* * * 

Christmas is coming back—just ask 
Bruce Talmadge. While we were buy¬ 
ing a stamp at' Miss Bessie’s window the 
other day, Bruce came bowling down 
the hall, sailed through the lower half 
of the P. O. door right into Miss Bes¬ 
sie’s sanctuary. Just as we’d figured out 
how many stamps we could get with for¬ 
ty-three cents, he interrupted our train of 
thought with, “Miss Bessie, I’ve a letter 
to post. Do you suppose you could 
handle it for me?” There it was, as big 
as life—a great envelope addressed 
“Santa Claus, c/o Miss Bessie Peyton” 
and all done up in a one-rent stamp. 

* * * 

Did you hear about the positions 
which three of our local socialites got 
on the legendary football team for V. 
M. 1., sister rats? Just ask Ogs, Han¬ 
nah, or Campbell if you by any chance 
haven’t heard. 

* * * 

The gals in 101 West would like to 
publicly thank those kind souls who 
turned down their beds for them—with¬ 
out making pie-beds. 

* * * 

We understand Miss White didn’t ap¬ 
preciate Brink’s fall into the pool—-didn’t 
think city clothes appropriate in her hy- 
genic pool. 

* * * 

Anil who are the merry mysteries who 
have the house presidents in a storm by 
signing out at 6:35 P. M. for Lewisburg 
via scooter? Probably the same ones 
who signed out at 2:01 A. M. for the li¬ 
brary via a cloud. 

* * * 

This is getting to he too much. Maybe 
we’ll get a saner outlook during the holi¬ 
days. Personally, we don’t care. Merry 
Christmas to all—and to all this, GOOD 

NIGHT! 

—The Seal. 


By Betty Hart 

It is Christmas everywhere, but did 
you ever stop to think that this time of 
year is celebrated differently in every 
country? For us Christmas means snow 
and ice, hurrying crowds on the streets, 
holly wreaths in windows, a fat Santa 
Claus decked out in flaming red. We 
would get no such picture in Brazil. De¬ 
cember and January are the hottest 
summer months down there, and the 
people are prone to do anything then 
but stay out of the sun as much as pos¬ 
sible. Perhaps for this very reason the 
Brazilians work up no such gay Christ¬ 
mas enthusiasm as we do here. Then, 
too, the school children by that time 
have already played away a month of 
their summer vacation, and, therefore, 
Christmas does not come rushing on in 
the same holiday spirit as it does for 
us. There are no decorations whatever 
in the streets or in the shops, no wrap¬ 
ping up presents in bright colored paper 
and ribbon, for friends don’t exchange 
gifts at all. Very few Christmas cards 
are sent, and we probably wouldn’t even 
recognize them as such, because they 
don’t have scenes of anything that we 
associate with Christmas. There is also 
very little decorating done in the homes, 
for holly or mistletoe is not to be found 
in Brazil. Sometimes sprigs of cypress 
are hung around pictures and on the 
walls, but nothing more. 

In the southern states of Brazil espe¬ 
cially, where there is a large number of 
German people, many of the German 
customs have been taken over. Thus, 
instead of the idea of Santa Claus all 
the children eagerly look forward to the 
coming of the “Christ Kindchen,” and 
he it is who brings the toys and presents. 
He comes on Christmas Eve, not in a 
sleigh nor down the chimney but just 
comes, decorates the tree and leaves the 
presents. When he is through with his 
work he rings a little bell and disap¬ 
pears. The children then can come into 
the room where the tree is. There are 
no fireplaces, so hanging up stockings 
isn’t known to them. The American and 
English have done their best to introduce 
the Christmas-Eve-partying, but have 
met with litle success, for at that time all 
the families like to stay at home. The 
next morning everyone goes to church, 
and I have wondered sometimes whether 
the people there don’t feel and under¬ 
stand the real meaning of Christmas Day 
more than we do. I imagine, though, 
we would still want to agree that our 
Christmas time seems much nicer and 
more thrilling, and yet the way in which 
we celebrate must seem as queer to 
them as their way does to us. They 
wouldn’t know what to make of our 
dcigh-riding and ice-skating, and the 
rushing around that we all do. 

But that’s the way it is—different 
countries, different customs, and every¬ 
one thinks his the best. Perhaps for 
that reason I say a Brazilian Christmas 
just doesn’t compare to one here. Even 
“Merry Christmas” sounds so much hap¬ 
pier than “Boas Festas.” 

And then there’s that now famous re¬ 
mark Miss Blair made to Livingston at 
the Prom. After looking Marge and her 
date up and down (mostly up) she said, 
“Well, Marjorie, all I can say is that you 
have a lovely sense of proportion.” 

* * * 

By the way don’t mention barbed-wire 
fences to Garber for a while. Three 
hours were enough, weren’t they, Ed? 

* * * 

Melissa’s off again. Every year she 
picks out those seniors who, in her esti¬ 
mation, will make the best “home-mak¬ 
ers." The only catch is that they’re the 
one who never see the altar. Personally, 
we harbor no illusions having had the 
thimble in our last two birthday cakes. 


Because of the popularity of the East¬ 
man Kodak lectures the Camera Club 
was not able to get one for its meeting 
last week. Miss Moschler of the Roa¬ 
noke Photo and Finishing Company 
kindly consented to come out, however, 
to speak briefly on photography and to 
answer all questions on cameras and pic¬ 
ture-taking. 

Much has been planned by and for the 
thirty-eight club members. The club 
has quickly become an integral part of 
the campus. For example, its coopera¬ 
tion proved indispensible to Student 
Life when they needed pageant pictures. 
Already the members are planning for 
the snapshot pages of the Spinster this 
year, and the attention of the students is 
called to the fact that any good pictures 
should be submitted to Marjorie Liv¬ 
ingston as soon as possible. 

The future plans of the club lie around 
two lectures illustrated by slides which 
are scheduled for spring. One lecture 
on “The Essentials of Photography” will 
be given on January 14th and on Febru¬ 
ary 11th a lecture entitled “Snap That 
Picture.” Announcements as to time and 
place of lectures will be posted later. 

Dr. Lee Favors Aid 
to Chinese Situation 


Dr. Edmund J. Lee, rector of Chatham 
Hall, and Mrs. Lee were guests of the 
International Relations Club on Sunday, 
December 15th. The discussion, led by 
Dr. Lee, centered around the present sit¬ 
uation in the Orient. 

Dr. Lee, who was for twenty-five years 
a missionary in China, has kept in close 
contact with his friends and associates 
over there since his return to this coun¬ 
try. He is also in touch with the Chin¬ 
ese Embassy in Washington. These facts, 
together with his interest in the Chinese 
press enabled him to speak with authori¬ 
ty about China and to arouse the per¬ 
sonal interest of his audience. 

Though Dr. Lee is quite naturally pro- 
Chinese, he explained that Japan’s poli¬ 
cy in the Far East is not the policy of 
her people, but of the military party 
that now possess the ruling power. He 
then went on to speak of the great for¬ 
ward strides which China has made eco¬ 
nomically and socially under the leader¬ 
ship of Chiang-Kai-Shek. In connection 
with this, Mrs. Lee spoke of having seen 
the Generalissimo and told some inter¬ 
esting personal incidents about him. 
When questioned about his views on 
neutrality. Dr. Lee said emphatically 
that he hoped the American neutrality 
law would never be invoked. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Lee are enthusiastic 
workers for peace, and Mrs. Lee is the 
advisor of the International Club at 
Chatham Hall. 

FLOWERS 

For Every Occasion 

FALLON, Florist 

koanoke, va. 

||0_RNE^C 

Creators of Correct Milinery 
410 South Jefferson Street 
Hosiery Lingerie 


HOBBIE BROS. 

9 Church Ave., W. 
Roanoke, Va. 

See Bulletin Board for our 
List of Newest Records 


KIDD’S 

Renders the Very Best in Beauty 
Service in a Surrounding that 
Merits Your Inspection 
American Theatre Bldc. Phone 4142 


From the point of view of fashion, the 
outstanding things about the Junior 
Dance were the great number of black 
veils, fastened generally with eccentric 
artificial flowers . . . the fact that the 
vast majority of dresses were shades of 
blue . . . the almost complete lack of 
yellow and lavender (a word is suffici¬ 
ent to the wise who want to be differ¬ 
ent) . . . the use of heavy slipper satin 
and heavy brocade rather than velvet 
for winter materials . . . the fact that 
everybody looks nice in evening clothes. 

* * * 

There was, however, a more subtle 
implication in the variety of dresses: 
girls today dress to suit their looks. We 
have in mind particularly a cute little 
junior who wore a sweet, graceful dress 
with a sash, piled her hair high and 
carried a little round bouquet of old 
fashioned flowers. Another junior, tall, 
slender, sophisticated looking, wore a 
severe black velvet with a wide border 
of white lace high up on her neck in 
front, and edging the deep, narrow V 
in back. Rose brocade with a graceful 
V neck and high waistline was perfect 
for a calm, dignified senior, and was in 
perfect contrast with one of the livliest 
freshmen in dusty pink with rosebuds 
on tbe skirt and a pink muff to match. 

* * * 

Since every conceivable shade of pink 
and red has been utilized, and other 
colors have been tried, we thought the 
possibility of originality in fingernail 
polish was past. But no. Princess Jean 
Louis de Faucigny-Lucinge wears natural 
polish on her nails with blood red on 
the tips. 

* * * 

Fashion editors are probably in a 
dither at this point trying to depict the 
various parts of the fashion parade. One 
group is marching south in cruise 
clothes, another north, dressed for winter 
sports, and a third is marking time, look¬ 
ing for something to pep up the mid¬ 
winter wardrobe. Readers, though, love 
the variety. 


CUT PRICES 

on Drugs and Toilet 
Preparations 

Patterson Drug Company 

308 South Jefferson Street 


So * 4 


A 


Hotel Patrick Henry 

“The Meeting Place of Roanoke” 

Modern in Every Detail 

You Will Enjoy the Food and 
Pleasant Surroundings 

• 

A Rob’t Meyer Hotel 

ARTHUR B. MOODY, Manager 


Records and Sheet Music 
“Everything Musical” 
Grand Piano Co., Inc. 

309 So. Jefferson St. 


American Theatre Building 
Roanoke, Vircinia 


Dresses, Hats, Suede Jackets 

We Make Them Feel and 
Look Like New 

Garland 

kLlANERt-PYERS-FURRiEBn 




For Holidays or Class 
Parties Nothing More 
Appropriate Than 

CLOVER BRAND ICE 
CREAM 


Clover Creamery Co. 

Incorporated 


Feet First 

Knowing that shoes set the pace 
for her whole costume, the woman 
who is truly smart considers her 
Feet First. 

“Beautiful Shoes," Hosiery, too ! 


Propst - Childress Shoe Co. 

Roanoke : ; Vircinia 


THURMAN AND 
BOONE CO. 

'‘Fine Furnishings 

For the Home' 


The 

Meiringen Tea Room 

(Across from Bus Terminal) 

An Unusual Meeting-eating Retreat 


Royal Fur Shop 

Furs Stored, Cleaned 
and Remodeled 

Furs Made to Order 
406 South Jefferson Street 


Hotel Roanoke it now constructing a 
now and finer hotel upon the same 
beautiful site where for generations past, 
Hollins students, their parents and 
friends have ever been most welcome 
guests. The new hotel — to be com* 
plated by September, 1938—although 
modern in every respect, will have lost 
none of tbe charm and hospitality that 
has characterised this famous inn. 

For your comfort and convenience, 
the Hollins Suite is still available in the 
oast wing of the hotel, which is open 
to guests during the period of construc¬ 
tion. You are urged to come and bring 
your friends. 

HOTEL ROANOKE 

ROANOKE, VIRCINIA 


mre 'Cudor ICauern 

Have You Seen Our Banquet Room? 
Delichtful for Parties 
of All Kinds 

Hollins Students May Smoke Here 


• Dresses • Blouses • Hosiery 

• Coats • Sweaters • Handbags 

• Suits • Skirts • Gloves 

• Formals • Lingerie • Jewelry 


- ^rTuvvtu)<Qn-^ 

lotnoic, u i o s i n i a 
No connection with any other shop 
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SPORTS SLANTS 


Now that the Odd banner has been 
taken down from the front of Main 
from which it hung for the fourth 
straight time, and Aubrey Hawley 
has been crowned tennis champion, 
the athletes of Holl (mil have more or 
less moved indoors. 

The alumnae and The faculty put on 
their duds to see how much hockey they 
could play the day after Thanksgiving. 

It was some game. The forwards played 
in the baekfield and vice versa. Aggie 
Gant stood in the goal cage. Catching 
our eye were Garber and Susanna play¬ 
ing on the forward line. Miss Chevraux 
calling obstruction on herself, Parsons 
with all “wim and wigor” of her college 
days, and Cadbury ceasing trying to play 
“hockey” and joining in the fray. No¬ 
body cared who won, or minded the 
rain, they only quit when the ball was 
no longer able to be seen. 

Those snappy hockey teams, namely 
the “Dream Girls of Tinker View,” the 
“Slow Motions,” “Butterflies,” “Dipsey- 
doodles,” “Goal-gettums,” “We’ll take 
ems,” “Hot Chocolates,” and the “Frost- 
bittens” defied the north wind and gave 
exhibitions of better hockey playing. 
What we liked were the various com¬ 
ments from the sidelines on the parts 
of the varsity players—enlightening to 

say the least. 

v 

And shades of the Hollins Girl, if 
there wasn’t a football bounding around 
in the Hollins marshland—not to men¬ 
tion several grimy and slightly mud-en¬ 
cased touchteers sliding around after it. 
With the all-star Garber leading the at¬ 
tack her team ran up touchdown after 
touchdown not to mention points after 
touchdown garnered by Miss Garber’s 
educated toe. It really was an interest¬ 
ing game, and with the exception of the 
smallest finger on Captain Garber’s right 
hand, a few unused muscles and soft 
spots, the bathtubs and showers, and cer¬ 
tainly not to be omitted—the gym suits 
and shoes engaged, no harm came of it. 
Should the marshland cease to be such 
and stops short of ice, it would be won¬ 
derful if Santa would drop a nice foot¬ 
ball that doesn’t leak down somebody’s 
chimney, then we could really have a 
game of touch—more fun! 

To Polly French of the sophomore 
class went the cup presented by Marty 
Pearce to the winner of the fall Indi¬ 
vidual Swimming Meet. Polly did her¬ 
self proud winning the 40-yard crawl, as 
well as the 100-yard free-style contest. 
She showed speed as well as endurance. 
Her good form was evidenced in her 
winning of the back crawl, and 
coining in second in the front crawl. In 
all she is a worthy champion to win 
the new cup. The class of ’40 did them¬ 
selves proud with Mary Louise Ware 
coming in second by virtue of diving 
skill, second place form in the crawl and 
trudgeon strokes, and a third place 
plunge. Clarkson was right on Ware’s 
heels with second places in the diving, 
first place in the breast-stroke for form, 
third place in the back-crawl for form, 
and the same in the 20-yard breast-stroke 
for speed. Other highlights of the meet 
were the nip and tuck race between 
Peggy Lee and Lita Alexander in the 
second heat of the 40-yard hack crawl, 
and Barbara Doty’s plunging for dis¬ 
tance. 

Practice has been going on for the 
class basketball teams and though pro¬ 
ceedings will be interrupted by that de¬ 
lightful period of time better known as 
exam time, it’s not too early to begin 
to size up the situation—especially as 
the sizing up rarely ever means any¬ 
thing. The seniors are hack in full force 
with their championship team of last 
winter and should he in there fighting 
to retain said honor. The juniors, de¬ 
spite the loss of a center, should prove 
one of the major factors in the fray. The 


Simonds Sees Virtue in 
Some “Canned” Music 

Bruce Simonds finished his conversa¬ 
tion with the last few pupils of the morn¬ 
ing class, slowly descended the steps of 
the stage in the Little Theater, and sank 
into a chair next to us on the front row. 
“Don’t you think we’ll be in the way 
here?” he queried, drawing in his feet 
to let a student by. We assured him 
that it was all right and as an audience 
perched themselves on the railing to 
listen, we began our interview. 

'“Is there such a thing as individual 
interpretation of music?” we fired at 
him first. Mr. Simonds ran one finger 
behind his ear, “Oh my, yes,” he re¬ 
plied emphatically, “and it’s rather nice, 
don’t you think?” he paused and smiled 
at us. “Really,” he went on, “it’s quite 
hard to play a piece the same way ev¬ 
ery time you perform it. It depends so 
much on how the musician is feeling 
just what sort of an interpretation he 
puts upon the particular number. “It is 
quite interesting,” Mr. Simonds pointed 
out, “to notice the differences the same 
pianist may make in several perform¬ 
ances of one number.” If it were not 
for individual interpretation,” Mr. Si¬ 
monds contended, “there would be no 
advantage to hearing an artist play. We 
could have all recorded music and get 
the same result.” 

Mr. Simonds is heartily in favor of 
the modern methods of getting good mu¬ 
sic before the public. He pointed out 
as an example a student at Yale who 
had no musical ability, but through a 
►collection of records and an interest in 
good music, he built up an astounding 
knowledge of musical history and ap¬ 
preciation. Mr. Simonds also favors the 
radio programs that are today bringing 
good music within the reach of millions. 

In discussing modern music, Mr. Si¬ 
monds was forced to split his verdict. 
Each piece of modern music, he main¬ 
tained, must be judged on its own me¬ 
rits. That music which has the quality 
of immortality will live and that which 
does not will pass away. 

’•“What insight,” we asked hint next, 
“did you get into the music of Franck 
during your study with D’lndy?” (Mr. 
Simonds spent some time studying under 
D’lndy, a pupil of Cesar Franck). Mr. 
Simonds thought Tor a moment. “I real¬ 
ly did not get much insight,” he said 
slowly, “for I had read D’Indy’s book, 
in which he gives most of the material, 
before I began my work with him. 
Nevertheless, I was impressed by the 
reverence with which D’lndy always 
spoke of Franck. Although when 1 
studied under him, he was a man sixty 
years old, he still spoke of himself as 
Cesar Franck’s pupil.” 

When asked about his favorite com¬ 
posers, Simonds shifted in his seat and 
grinned at us. “I have no favorite,” he 
declared with a wave of his hand. “I 
like them all.” As to the audience's 
favorite, Mr. Simonds still could not 
give any definite answer, claiming that 
it varied with the section of the country. 
He pointed out that there seemed to be 
an increased interest in Mozart in the 
South. It is interesting also to note that 
although Mr. Simonds offered a choice 
of programs to the colleges in which he 
performed, all three schools took the 
same one. 

Mr. Simonds was on the Hollins cam¬ 
pus for two days, playing in two recitals 
and conducting two classes in the music 
department. 


sophomores with their team intact, and 
much more confidence in themselves 
than last year should he the team to 
beat if nothing goes wrong. The frosh 
have a willing and seemingly capable 
aggregation and will be in there fight¬ 
ing for the top. All in all it looks as 
though there’ll he no lack of good, even¬ 
ly matched teams on the court this year. 


ALUMNAE NEWS 


1936 

Elizabeth Glaughton is now Mrs. H. J. 
Bingham. 

Adelaide Polk recently married Mr. 
William Fuller. 

Elzie Garce Brown Hope is making 
her home in Roanoke. She has visited 
the campus several times since her re¬ 
cent marriage. 

Martha Cargille is working in her fath¬ 
er’s office. Not fully occupied in this 
work she writes the shopping column for 
her daily local newspaper. 

Carolyn Saunders has a part-time sec¬ 
retarial job in New York. 

Peg Clark is secretary in the office of 
a New York insurance company. 

Doll Sweet has returned from a long 
and exciting sojourn in Europe. 

Sammie Mason commutes to her 
classes at the Louisville University, and 
is enjoying it very much. 

Betty Lane and Frances Quirk expect 
to be in Florida again this winter. 

1937 

A letter from Helen Martin, class rep¬ 
resentative: 

“September 19—and strange it did 
seem not to be rushing around packing 
trunks and setting out for Hollins. For 
the past four years fall has meant a joy¬ 
ful return to Hollins. This fall, however, 
we find ourselves doing new, and in 
some instances, quite unexpected things. 

“Among our ladies of leisure are Gin- 
ny Reifsnider and V. Block. Both are 
making their debut—Ginny at the Bach¬ 
elor’s Cotillion, in December, in Balti¬ 
more; “V.” is making her bow in St. 
Louis. Both are involved in a gay round 
of social activities. Jeanie Lang is an¬ 
other lady of leisure and writes that she 
is enjoying it immensely. Reading, see¬ 
ing plays (and exercising knowledge 
gained in Miss Blair’s drama class) and, 
of course, playing around seem to keep 
her pleasantly occupied. 

“Ginny wrote me of a ’37 alumnae 
gathering in the Tea House this fall. 
Among those present were Jackie Byrd, 
Helen Sue, Goodykoontz, Eleanor Graff, 
and Ginny. Ginny, it seems, still has the 
W. & L. habit, as have Helen Sue, Bet¬ 
ty Brand and LaRue. They were all at 
the W T . & L. ‘openings.’ Helen Sue and 
Ginny even had a room together. Hel¬ 
en Sue, by the way, was ‘Miss Virginia’ 
at the Richmond Bicentennial celebra¬ 
tion in September. 

“Dot John has recently moved. Her 
new address is 2310 W. 17th St., Wil¬ 
mington, Del. From Dot I learned that 
Margaret McCormick is at Library 
school in Cleveland. And Dot Van 
Deusen is at Cooper Union Art School, 
New York City. She was one of about 
sixty-five out of three hundred who 
passed the entrance exams. Frances Wel- 
lons is in the Lewis-Gale Hospital in 
Roanoke, working in the X-ray lab. 

“Lelia Cocke is still prom-trotting. 
She’s been to the University of Virginia, 
her favorite tramping ground, and also 
to Annapolis. 

“Having returned from Europe Caro¬ 
line Sparrow Dalton is now about to get 
a job in the Welfare Office in High 
Point. In the meantime she has turned 
into a literary genius. Recently Miss 
Dalton read a paper at the Book Cluh 
describing her trip which included elev¬ 
en European countries. Caroline says 
the effort was almost too much for her. 

“Katie Kennedy is now established in 
an apartment in Cambridge, England 
(her address is c/o General Delivery). 
She met Bankson and Belle Brent in 
Paris and stayed with them for a couple 
of weeks. 

“Billie Armistead is doing all sorts of 
things. She works in Bryn Mawr Hospi¬ 
tal two days a week, works at the wom¬ 
an’s exchange two days a week and prac¬ 
tices on the piano four hours a day. 
Gerry, too, is having a busy time of it. 
She is hard at work learning typing and 
shorthand. 


Mitchell Says Virginia 
Landscapes Are Ugly 

In Convocation, December 8th, Hol¬ 
lins had as its guest Dr. George Mitchell 
of Raleigh, North Carolina, who is a 
Regional Director of the Farm Security 
Administration. Dr. Mitchell took his 
Ph. D. at Hopkins University and was 
a member of the faculty of Columbia 
University until he began work with 
rural resettlement. 

Dr. Mitchell spoke to the Hollins audi¬ 
ence on the problems in rural sections 
of the South, particularly in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Virginia. 
He pointed out unfortunate economic 
facts concerning the production of crops 
and the manufacturing industries of to¬ 
day which not only harm the people in¬ 
dividually, but indirectly lower tbeir 
standards of living. The farming ques¬ 
tion is a large and important one Dr. 
Mitchell pointed out. In order to get 
the necessary improvements, the Farm 
Security Administration has investigated 
the situation and has set out to over¬ 
come the difficulties. By demonstrating 
good farming and methods of homekeep¬ 
ing, by soil conservation, by loans, by 
using worn out lands for parks and for¬ 
ests, the government hopes to remedy 
the existing bad conditions. To do this, 
coordination with its educated leaders is 
necessary. Since every young person is 
somewhat interested in politics. Dr. Mit¬ 
chell suggests that they might be able 
to aid in this worth-while project. 

Upon careful examination often we 
find economic policies of today prejudic¬ 
ed to large corporations and industries, 
and as a result, the poor citizen is some¬ 
what abused by lack of attention. No 
one “pushes” his interests, consequently 
he, with neglect, continues to use old 
methods of farming, gaining only medi¬ 
ocre, if not bad results. 


Memories of Gay Prom 
Fade Into the Past 


To the strains of Dean Hudson’s or¬ 
chestra, the Junior Tea Dance got under 
way in the gym at 4:30 Saturday after¬ 
noon, December 4. The Prom began at 
8:30 that evening, with the receiving 
line in the drawing room. Faculty chap¬ 
erons were present at both dances. 

With a striking color scheme of silver 
and red on black, the gymnasium was 
transformed into a scintillating modern 
night-club. Champagne glasses and 
bubbles, top hats, canes, and storks 
adorned the walls, while colored lights 
played on a silver mirror and silver bal¬ 
loons which hung overhead. 

The figure, ending with a large J, 
was led by Hull Neff, junior president, 
with Charles Bowles, of Washington and 
Lee, and Lita Alexander, vice-president, 
with Phil Gibbs, of Yale. Favors were 
white and gold programs. During the 
junior no-break dance, the balloons were 
loosed and during the senior no-break, 
confetti was thrown. 

The various committees and their 
heads were: Decorations, Sarah Johnson; 
Orchestra, Sadie Rice; Invitations, Han¬ 
nah Taylor; Tickets, Frances McDowell; 
Flowers, Jane Hildreth; Floor, Mary 
Statler Jefferson; Refreshments, Elinor 
West; Favors, Josephine Roper; Coat 
Room, Mary Fauntleroy Cocke. 

But guess what? Scarfs college girls 
have been wearing in the way peasants 
do have gone fashionable these days. 
Sophisticated ladies drape them as tur¬ 
bans and then twist the ends around 
their necks to serve the original purpose 
of a scarf or let them fall exotically 
over the shoulder. They aren’t much 
protection against rain or cold, though, 
so will just be old-fashioned in this 
respect. 
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D O YOUR traveling over the holidays 
by Greyhound. As Santa Claus says, 
“Greyhound goes everywhere in America 
—and the right crowd goes along.” And 
why wouldn’t they! It would cost three 
times as much to drive your own car. Take 
a Merry Christmas trip by Greyhound 
Super-Coach—at a happy saving! 

GREYHOUND TERMINAL 

16 Church Avenue, West 


ROUND TRIP FARES 

Winston-Salem, $3.60 

Greensboro 4.50 

Charlotte 5.60 

Columbia 8.50 

Augusta 10.55 

Richmond 5.85 

Jacksonville 15.95 

New York 11.70 

Philadelphia 9.55 
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